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DECEPTION:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Who  will  be  the  future  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not  certain, 
but  what  is  certain  is  that  Secretary  Aspin's  proposed  force 
reductions  and  budgetary  constraints  will  continue  to  be  the  trend 
in  the  U.S.  military  for  the  next  several  administrations.  The 
current  force  reductions  started  as  a  result  of  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War.  But  this  ’'new  world  order”  is  a  larger  challenge  for  the 
operational  commander  than  the  bi-polar  cold  war  era.  Today  the 
operational  commander  is  faced  with  a  multitude  of  "other  than 
peaceful"  scenarios  and  unpredictable  actors.  While  the  U.S. 
military  is  downsizing,  we  still  maintain  the  strategy  of  being 
able  to  win  two  sequential  major  regional  contingencies  (MRC) ,  and 
we  still  maintain  the  doctrine  of  "overwhelming  force”. 

Today's  CINCs  are  challenged  to  maximize  their  dwindling 
forces.  Deception  will  become  more  important,  if  not  essential,  as 
it  is  one  tool  that  can  be  used  as  a  force  multiplier  to  either 
give  the  U.S.  that  offensive  advantage  when  we  may  be  at  a 
disadvantage  (as  in  the  second  MRC  contingency) ,  or  enable  us  to 
use  less  force  and  therefore  save  money  and  lives  even  when  we  have 
the  offensive  advantage  (as  in  Desert  Storm) .  This  paper  presents 
two  case  studies  to  illustrate  how  deception  can  work  in  both  of 
the  previous  mentioned  situations.  The  first  case  study 
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■>  British  deception  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1943  before 
the  Allied  invasion  of  Sicily  (focusing  on  Operation  Mincemeat  in 
particular)  -  demonstrates  how  deception  can  be  a  force 
multiplier  for  the  weaker  side.  The  second  case  study  -  U.S. 
deception  efforts  in  Desert  Storm  illustrates  how  deception 
should  be  used  even  when  an  armed  force  is  numerically  and 
qualitatively  superior.  The  paper  compares  and  contrasts  these 
two  case  studies  to  show  why  deception  was  successful  in  both 
operations,  what  conditions  existed  in  1943  that  may  or  may  not 
exist  today,  and  also  discusses  why  the  U.S.  has  not  done  enough 
in  regards  to  operational  deception  planning.  While  the  U.S. 
deception  effort  during  Desert  Storm  may  have  helped  enable  the 
much  touted  "Hail  Mary”,  it  is  hard  to  measure  to  what  extent  the 
U.S.  active  deception  measures  actually  played  in  the  success  of 
the  offensive  ground  phase.  The  U.S.  may  be  deceiving  itself 
more  about  its  deception  capabilities  based  solely  on  this 
apparent  success  than  merited.  We  can  and  need  to  improve  our 
strategic/operational  deception  skills  and  organization. 

"All  warfare  is  based  on  deception.'  ...If  I  am  able  to 
determine  the  enemy's  dispositions*  while  at  the  same 
time  I  conceal  my  own  then  I  can  concentrate  and  he 
must  divide.  And  if  I  concentrate  while  he  divides,  I 
can  use  my  entire  strength  to  attack  a  fraction  of  his. 

There  I  will  be  numerically  superior.^  Sun  Tzu. 

For  purposes  of  this  paper,  deception  is  defined  as  the 

purposeful  attempt  by  the  deceiver  to  manipulate  the  perceptions 


The  "dispositions"  Sun  Tzu  refers  to  includes  the  enemy's 
intentions,  capabilities,  and  perceptions. 
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of  the  target's  decision  makers  in  order  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage*  by  making  the  enemy  do  or  not  do  something  that  he 
otherwise  would  not  have.  Operational  deception  differs  from 
tactical  deception  in  that  the  former  aims  to  deceive  the  enemy's 
"high  command”  as  opposed  to  just  his  forces  in  the  field. ^  Sun 
Tzu  illustrates  that  deception  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
commander's  repertoire,  and  not  just  be  considered  a  "bag  of 
tricks" . 

Deception  is  often  wrongly  perceived  as  a  "last  resort" 
method.  As  Clausewitz  wrote: 


The  weaker  the  forces  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
supreme  commander,  the  more  appealing  the  use  of 
cunning  becomes.  In  a  state  of  weakness  and 
insignificance,  when  prudence,  judgement,  and  ability 
no  longer  suffice,  cunning  may  well  appear  the  only 
hope."*  (emphasis  added) 


This  misperception  is  probably  based  on  the  fact  that 
historically,  deception  has  been  used  much  more  extensively,  even 
relied  upon,  by  the  disadvantaged  side,  (i.e.  in  World  War  II  by 
the  British,  and  in  the  Korean  War  by  the  United  States.)*  But 
rationally  speaking,  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  the  commander 
to  attempt  deception  if  possible  since  it  can  result  in  economy 
of  force  by  achieving  victory  at  a  lower  cost,  with  fewer 
resources  and  fewer  casualties. 
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CHAPTER  II 


EVALUATION  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  CASE  STUDY 

Mincemeat .  The  first  operation  to  be  examined  is  Operation 
Mincemeat,  a  unique  deception  operation  which  was  part  of 
••Barclay'*,  the  overall  Mediterranean  deception  plan  for  1943. 

The  main  Allied  operation  planned  for  1943  was  Operation  Husky- 
the  invasion  of  Sicily.  The  object  of  Barclay  was  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  surprise  for  Husky  by  posing  credible  threats 
to  the  Germans  which  would  pin  down  enemy  forces  in  Southern 
France  and  the  Balkan  peninsula;  to  weaken  the  garrison  of  Sicily 
and  retard  its  reinforcement;  and  to  minimize  air  and  naval 
attacks  on  shipping  being  assembled  for  the  assault  on  Sicily 
from  England,  north  Africa,  and  Egypt.’  Deception,  used  as  a 
force  multiplier,  was  an  integral  and  critical  part  of  Operation 
Husky;  the  Allies  had  inferior  forces;  the  Germans  were 
expecting  the  Allied  invasion;  the  amphibious  landing  at  Sicily 
was  dangerous;  and  finally.  General  Eisenhower  stated  that  the 
invasion  would  be  called  off  if  there  were  four  German  divisions 
on  Sicily. 

The  best  known  and  perhaps  most  successful  deception 
operation  of  World  War  II  (in  terms  of  both  what  the  German's 
thought  and  did)  was  Operation  Mincemeat.  Ewen  Montagu's  popular 
book  The  Man  Who  Never  Was  gives  an  account  of  the  deception  from 
which  the  following  description  is  derived:  The  main  idea  of  the 
deception  was  to  plant  misleading  plans  of  future  operations  on  a 
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dead  body  which  would  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The 
seeds  of  the  idea  were  lain  in  1942  when  a  British  aircraft 
crashed  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  a  body  washed  ashore  carrying 
documents.  These  documents  were  made  available  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  the  Abwehr  (the  Secret  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
German  High  Command) .  In  this  instance,  the  documents  were  not 
important.  If  somehow  these  conditions  could  be  reasonably 
reproduced,  then  the  false  information  could  be  introduced  in  a 
far  more  secretive,  and  therefore,  more  believable  way  than 
through  other  means. 

In  February  of  1943  a  body  was  procured  that  had  died  of 
pneumonia,  which  could  give  a  similar  diagnosis  of  a  drown  victim 
to  a  pathologist.  Thus,  Operation  Mincemeat  began.  A  briefcase 
was  chained  to  the  body,  by  now  given  the  notional  identity  of  a 
Major  Martin,  Royal  Marines,  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of 
Combined  Operations. 

Major  Martin's  suitcase  contained  several  items  to 
substantiate  his  veritability,  but  the  most  important  document 
was  a  letter  from  the  Vice  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  to  General 
Alexander.  The  letter  was  personally  written  by  LTGEN  Nye  to 
ensure  authenticity  of  penmanship  and  style.  (See  Appendix  I) . 

The  letter  suggested  that  the  Allies  were  planning  an  assault 
landing  in  Greece,  code-named  Husky,  at  Kalamata  and  Cape  Araxos. 
It  also  suggested  that  Sicily  would  be  used  as  a  cover  target  for 
an  operation  against  Sardinia  and  the  Peloponnese. 
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Major  Martin  was  cast  overboard  a  surfaced  submarine  in 
the  vicinity  of  Huelva,  Spain  where  the  Germans  had  a  highly 
competent  Vice-Consul.  All  went  according  to  plan.  The  body  and 
the  documents  were  recovered  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
body  was  returned  to  the  British,  but  not  before  the  documents 
were  photocopied  and  passed  on  to  Berlin. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  documents  and  the  results  of 
the  deception  were  able  to  be  followed  through  signals 
intelligence  during  the  war  (see  Appendix  II)  and  verified  by  the 
capture  of  documents  following  the  war  (see  Appendix  III)  .  The 
effects  of  the  deception  were  as  follows:  The  German 
Intelligence  Service  in  both  Spain  and  Germany  were  fooled,  as 
was  the  German  Operational  Staff  and  the  German  Supreme  Command 
(both  Keitel  and  Hitler)  up  through  the  first  three  days  of  the 
invasion.  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Germans  put  in 
immense  efforts  into  the  defense  of  Greece,  including  the 
creation  of  mine-fields  and  shore  batteries,  (causing  them  to 
violate  the  principal  of  economy  of  force) .  The  Germans  also 
concentrated  troops  in  Greece,  which  included  sending  a  Panzer 
division  across  Europe,  and  Hitler  sent  Rommel  to  command  them 
(causing  the  Germans  to  violate  the  principal  of  mass) .  In  the 
western  Mediterranean,  Corsica  and  Sardinia  were  fortified  at  the 
expense  of  Sicily,  and  in  fact,  some  resources  including  R-boats, 
were  redeployed  from  Sicily  to  the  Aegean.* 

Mincemeat  was  successful  because  the  deception  was  tailored 
to  the  German's  unique  character  and  conditions.  The  bait  was 
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prepared  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  German's  methods  of 
gathering  intelligence  {use  of  Spanish  informants) ,  their 
perceptual  frame  of  mind  (Germans  believed  that  an  attack  through 
Greece  or  Sardinia  was  likely)  and  their  cultural  framework 
(Germans  believed  that  if  enemy  information  was  too  easy  to 
acquire  and  too  good  to  be  true-  then  it  probably  was.) 

Mincemeat  information  was  difficult  to  acquire.  As  Charles 
Cruickshank  wrote  in  Deception  in  World  War  II:  ”The  perfect 
deception  is  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  Pieces  of  information  are 
allowed  to  reach  the  enemy  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  him  that 
he  has  discovered  them  by  accident.  If  he  puts  them  together 
himself,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  believe  that  the  intended 
picture  is  a  true  one.”  ’  One  of  the  principals  of  deception  is 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  introduce  a  completely  new  idea  into 
the  mind  of  the  enemy  -to  make  him  believe  something  that  had 
never  occurred  to  him.  The  corollary  is  that  the  best  deceptions 
are  those  which  reinforce  existing  (albeit  false)  beliefs  or 
fears  of  the  enemy.  Mincemeat  reinforced  German  fears  of  an 
attack  through  Greece. 

Deception  activities  try  to  mislead  or  confuse  the  enemy 
concerning  one's  intentions  or  capabilities.  Operation  Barclay 
relied  on  intermingling  both.  This  was  done  through  passive 
means-  using  operational  security  (OPSEC)  to  hide  the  Allies' 
actual  intentions,  and  through  active  means,  such  as  planting 
"decoy”  information  on  Major  Martin  in  Operation  Mincemeat.  Like 
many  deceptions,  the  Mediterranean  deception  strategy  was  based 
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on  misdirecting  the  enemy's  attention,  thus  causing  him  either  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  the  wrong  place,  or  to  violate  the 
principal  of  mass  by  forcing  him  to  spread  his  forces  thin  to 
cover  all  possible  lines  of  attack.  Operation  Mincemeat 
supported  this  strategy  by  giving  the  enemy  a  false  impression  of 
Allied  intentions. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EVALUATION  OF  BRITISH  DECEPTION  TECHNIQUES 

But  why  did  Mincemeat  really  work?  It  was  a  spectacular 
plan  in  and  of  itself;  however,  it  was  only  one  operation  in  the 
context  of  a  larger  strategic  deception  plan  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  indeed  all  theaters  during  World  War  II.  The 
British  made  use  of  a  large  variety  of  deception  techniques  that 
all  worked  to  reinforce  each  other.  Mostly  through  work  done  by 
the  "A-Porce",  a  special  permanent  deception  organization  under 
the  Middle  Eastern  Command  (Cairo) ,  the  Allies  displayed  real  and 
dummy  aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  etc  used  fictitious  radio  traffic 
between  notional  military  formations,  and  created  entire  notional 
divisions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  all  of  which  caused 
the  Germans  to  grossly  overestimate  the  size  and  disposition  of 
British  and  Allied  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Appendix 
IV) .  False  rumors  were  transmitted  via  the  media,  the 
government,  diplomats,  and  word  of  the  public  mouth  in  Britain 
and  overseas.  A  division  of  British  Intelligence  which 
controlled  human  intelligence  assets  (spies)  called  the  Twenty 
Committee  leaked  misinformation  to  the  Germans  through  the 
"Double  Cross"  (XX)  System.  The  Double  Cross  System  referred  to 
Twenty  Committee's  control  and  management  of  all  known  German 
Agents  in  Britain  who  were  "turned"  to  the  Allied  cause.  All  of 
these  deceptions  were  monitored  for  effectiveness  through  the  use 
of  both  the  Double-Cross  System  and  signals  intelligence.  And 
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finally,  there  was  a  single  group  in  London,  the  London 
Controlling  Section  (LCS) ,  which  coordinated  all  deception 
operations  and  saw  to  the  efficient  sharing  of  intelligence 
information  between  all  necessary  staffs. 

Dr  Michael  Handel,  editor  of  Strategic  and  Operational 
Deception  in  the  Second  World  War  has  proposed  a  construct  which 
can  be  used  to  evaluate  and  compare  reasons  for  strategic  and 
operational  successes  of  deception  operations.  This  construct 
divides  deception  characteristics  into  two  categories-  (a)  Means 
and  Methods,  and  (b)  Attitudes  and  the  Environment.'®  I  will  use 
this  analytical  framework  to  evaluate  British  deception 
operations,  and  later,  U.S.  deception  operations  in  regards  to 
Desert  Storm. 

MEANS  and  METHODS: 

1.  Organization:  The  British  were  extremely  well  organized  and 
developed  permanent  organizations  to  manage  and  coordinate 
deception  activities  and  insure  the  cross-pollination  of 
intelligence  among  different  commands,  regions,  and  military 
organizations.  The  London  Controlling  Section  (LCS)  was 
primarily  concerned  with  coordinating  deception  so  that  a  plan 
being  carried  out  in  one  theater  did  not  conflict  with  a  plan  in 
another  theater.  The  LCS  ensured  that  Operation  Barclay  as  part 
of  Operation  Husky  did  not  interfere  or  contradict  with  plans  for 
the  Normandy  invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
Intelligence  system  was  poorly  organized  and  morally  corrupt. 
Central  control  was  extremely  weak.  Each  spy  group  was 
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independent.  There  was  no  central  division  of  targets.  The 
German  Intelligence  network  had  the  appearance  of  not  one  large 
organized  unit,  but  the  loose  association  of  many  smaller 
independent  ones  which  often  conflicted  and  competed  with  each 
other.  "  Most  German  intelligence  was  obtained  through  their 
spy  network  (though  they  did  not  know  that  all  of  their  British- 
based  spies,  and  a  good  part  of  their  Mediterranean  were  double 
agents) .  While  some  German  agents  turned  for  altruistic  reasons, 
many  turned  for  self-profit.  Also,  the  agents'  controllers  in 
Germany  were  paid  based  on  how  much  information  their  spies 
provided;  therefore,  the  controllers  were  willing  to  accept  as 
valid  almost  any  information  provided  in  order  to  gain  more 
money.  They  also  more  readily  accepted  the  existence  of  notional 
spies  as  real,  because  this  also  earned  the  controllers  more 
money . 

2.  Intelligence  Collection  Capabilities: 

A:  ULTRA:  Signals  intelligence  provided  the  Allies  with 

real-time  access  to  the  enemy's  plans  and  disposition.”  The 
allies  could  create  deception  plans  which  would  reinforce  the 
actual  beliefs  of  the  Germans,  then  use  ULTRA  again  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  deception  plan.  If  the  plan  wasn't 
working,  the  Allies  could  use  other  means  to  change  or  modify  the 
deception  plan  such  as  the  Double-Cross  System  or  an  adhoc, 
special  deception  plan  such  as  operation  Mincemeat. 


See  footnote  1  for  definition. 
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B:  Double-Cross  System:  The  Double-Cross  System  (run  by  XX 


Committee)  was  based  on  German  agents  who  were  turned  around  to 
work  for  the  British.  These  agents  provided  the  British  with 
information  about  the  Germans,  and  were  conversely  used  to  plant 
false  information  about  the  Allies  in  Germany.  J.C.  Masterman's 
book  The  Double-Cross  System  defines  the  goals  of  the  XX 
Committee  as  follows:  1)  to  control  the  enemy  system;  2)  to  gain 
in-depth  knowledge  of  the  personalities  and  methods  of  the  German 
Secret  Service;  3)  to  gain  additional  knowledge  of  the  German 
code  and  cipher  system;  4)  to  gain  information  on  the  ent 
plans  and  intentions;  5)  to  influence  the  enemy's  plans  ana 
intentions;  and  6)  to  deceive  the  enemy  on  Allied  plans  and 
intentions.’*  The  information  gained  by  ULTRA  and  the  Double- 
Cross  System  allowed  London  to  develop  Operation  Mincemeat 
because  the  British  knew  what  would  be  believed  by  the  Germans 
already.  Also,  Mincemeat  was  just  one  operation  in  the 
Mediterranean  deception  strategy.  "A-Force”  had  been  working  its 
own  deception  plans,  particularly  through  the  use  of  double 
agents,  false  signals  traffic  and  notional  forces  to  convince  the 
Germans  that  the  Peloponnese,  not  Sicily  was  the  next  target.''* 

3.  Time  and  Degree:  Deception  operations  have  to  be  planned  in 
coordination  with,  and  on  a  scale  equal  to,  the  real  operation. 
Through  numerous  "under-efforts”,  the  British  learned  that  a 
deception  could  not  succeed  unless  it  was  planned  with  the  same 
degree  of  thoroughness  as  the  genuine  operation.'*  Additionally, 
the  "real "/operational  plan  comes  first-  both  in  conception  and 
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in  priority-  not  the  deception.  Operation  Mincemeat  is  the 
epitome  of  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail,  as  everything 
about  Major  Martin  had  to  be  created-  from  his  past  lifestyle  to 
his  future  intentions.  Major  Martin  was  made  to  be  an  actual 
person  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  and  to  some  extent  the 
British!  Good  deception  operations  also  require  time.  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  that,  as  stated  earlier,  the  best  deceptions 
are  those  pieced  together  by  the  enemy.  Any  deception  plan 
presented  in  one  giant  lump  is  likely  to  be  perceived  as  too  good 
to  be  true,'®  The  British  had  four  years  to  work  on  refining 
their  deception  strategy  and  techniques  before  operation 
Mincemeat  was  conceived. 

4.  Enemy  Intelligence-Collection  Capability:  Much  of  "A  - 
Force's”  deception  successes  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  had  very  limited  air-reconnaissance  resources,  and 
therefore  could  not  readily  identify  or  disprove  the  existence  of 
notional  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Germans  also  relied 
too  heavily  on  one  collection  source  -  their  agents  (and  the 
created  notional  agents) ,  who  were  obviously  supplying  the 
Germans  with  false  information,  often  to  the  total  disregard  of 
conflicting  information.” 

ATTITUDES  and  the  EMVIROMMEMT: 

1.  Strength  versus  Weakness:  As  stated  earlier,  the  side  that  is 
at  a  disadvantage  has  a  greater  incentive  to  resort  to 
deception'*  and  therefore  to  perfect  it.  As  Clausewitz  said, 

"The  bleaker  the  situation,  with  everything  concentrating  on  a 
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single  desperate  attempt,  more  readily  cunning  is  joined  to 
daring”.’’  The  British  showed  much  imagination  in  creating 
Mincemeat.  Truly,  cunning  was  joined  to  daring,  for  as  the 
British  saw  it,  extreme  measures  needed  to  be  taken  for  the 
Sicily  invasion  because,  as  Churchill  stated,  "Everyone  but  a 
bloody  fool  would  know  that  it^s  Shishily”.^®  The  German's, 
however,  relied  more  on  operational  prowess,  and  therefore  spent 
less  resources  on  their  intelligence  apparatus  and  organization. 

2.  Ideological  Environment:  For  England,  her  very  survival  was  at 
stake.  It  was  the  "Free  World"  against  Fascism.  In  such 
situations  desperate  measures  are  taken.  Deception  often  equates 
by  its  very  name  to  treachery,  and  something  far  less  than 
chivalry.  While  the  British  traditionally  fought  wars  based  on 
chivalry  and  "the  gentlemanly  thing  to  do",  World  War  II  posed  an 
extremely  different  situation  where  the  ends  (in  most  cases)  did 
justify  the  means.  Deception  was  encouraged  by  Churchill  who 
often  played  an  active  part  in  strategic  deception  operations. 

3.  Attitudes  of  the  Leaders:  As  previously  mentioned,  Churchill 
was  a  big  advocate  of  deception,  which  allowed  the  British 
deception  planners  to  be  creative  and  productive.  Hitler  on  the 
other  hand  ultimately  thwarted  any  possibility  of  the  Germans  to 
create  a  successful  deception  strategy  because  he  undermined  the 
German  intelligence  network.  Deception  can  not  exist  without 
good  intelligence.  Intelligence  in  Germany  was  politically 
skewed.  Nobody  wanted  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news  to  Hitler. 
Conversely,  everyone  wanted  to  be  rewarded  for  bringing  Hitler 
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good  news,  or  news  which  reinforced  Hitler's  beliefs,  even  if  it 
was  not  accurate.  Finally,  even  if  German  intelligence  did 
provide  accurate  intelligence.  Hitler  saw  himself  as  the  "all- 
knowing"  and  would  ignore  intelligence  if  it  didn't  suit  his 
purposes.  As  Richard  Betts  has  stated  in  "Analysis,  War  and 
Decision,  Why  Intelligence  Failures  are  Inevitable",  in  the  best- 
known  cases  of  intelligence  failure,  the  most  crucial  mistakes 
are  often  committed  by  the  ultimate  intelligence  consumer-the 
decision  maker-  not  by  the  analyst.^'  This  was  certainly  the 
case  for  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EVALUATION  OF  DESERT  STORM  CASE  STUDY 

0«s«rt  Stom:  Where  as  the  British  had  to  rely  on  deception  as  a 
force  multiplier  in  order  to  gain  the  minimal  force  ratios 
required  for  a  victory,  this  case  study  illustrates  why  deception 
should  be  used  even  when  an  armed  force  is  numerically  and 
qualitatively  superior.  While  aiding  the  commander  to  gain 
strategic  surprise,  deception  can  ultimately  save  resources  (by 
shortening  the  war)  and  lives  (by  reducing  the  enemy's  ability  to 
counter-attack) . 

The  military  operations  of  Desert  Storm  consisted  of  four 
phases:  (1)  the  strategic  air  campaign,  (2)  achieving  air 
supremacy  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  operations,  (3)  battlefield 
preparation,  and  (4)  the  offensive  ground  campaign. The 
following  analysis  concentrates  on  the  deceptions  used  to  support 
the  offensive  ground  campaign. 

The  goal  of  the  deception  plan  was  to  "use  operational 
deception  to  fix  or  divert  Republican  Guard  and  other  heavy  units 
away  from  the  main  effort.”  “  The  plan  intended  to  convince 
Iraq  that  the  main  attack  would  be  made  directly  into  Kuwait  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  it  would  be  supported  by  an  amphibious 
assault  in  order  to  have  Saddam  concentrate  his  forces  in  eastern 
Kuwait  and  along  the  Kuwaiti  coast. Even  though  the  Coalition 
forces  were  much  superior  and  could  have  gained  surprise  without 
deception,  and  perhaps  even  victory  without  surprise,  it  was 
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decided  to  use  deception  to  save  lives  and  resources. 

To  convince  Iraq  that  an  amphibious  assault  would  take 
place,  the  Navy  conducted  feints  and  demonstrations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  while  the  Marines  staged  amphibious  landings. 
Coalition  air  forces  flew  combat  air  patrols  along  the  coast  and 
the  Kuwaiti/Saudi  border.  Air  refueling  tracks  appeared  to 
support  a  frontal  assault  against  entrenched  Iraqis  along  the 
southern  border. “  The  First  Cavalry  Division  also  staged 
artillery  raids  into  the  Wadi  Al-Batin  area. 

Deception  schemes  reminiscent  of  those  organized  by  A-Force 
in  World  War  II  were  used  to  support  Schwarzkopf's  Hail  Mary 
maneuver.  Radio  transmissions,  dummy  tanks  and  artillery  guns, 
and  simulated  sound  effects  were  used  to  simulate  troop 
reinforcement  along  the  southern  border  while  the  Army  combat 
corps  moved  west.^* 

To  keep  Iraqi  troops  focused  on  the  southern  border  and 
coastline,  the  Amphibious  Task  Force  moved  into  position  to  feign 
an  amphibious  assault  attempt.  Coalition  ground  troops  made 
feints  into  Kuwait.  The  Navy  and  Marines  staged  raids  on  coastal 
islands.^ 

Unfortunately,  unlike  Operation  Mincemeat  which  could  be 
verified  for  effectiveness  via  ULTRA  and  the  documents  retrieved 
after  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  of  an 
effect  Coalition  deception  efforts  had  on  the  Iraqi's.  There  is 
no  concrete  evidence  to  show  that  Saddam  positioned  his  forces 
differently  than  he  would  have  otherwise  based  on  our  deception 
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efforts;  however,  while  much  of  the  documentation  for  the 
deception  effort  remains  classified,  it  would  appear  that 
deception  did  help  the  U.S.  achieve  the  element  of  surprise  with 
the  western  assault.  Like  Mincemeat,  the  deceptions  in  support 
of  the  ground  offensive  were  tailored  to  the  enemy's  unique 
character  and  conditions.  The  bait  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  (1)  the  limited  remaining  Iraqi  methods  of  gathering 
intelligence  (those  inherent  in  the  ground  forces  along  the 
borders  and  infiltrating  Iraqi  soldiers,  and  the  media),  (2) 
their  perceptual  frame  of  mind  (the  Iraqi's  believed  that  an 
amphibious  assault  on  Kuwait  would  be  likely  as  evidenced  by  a 
room  sized  model  of  Kuwait,  found  in  an  Iraqi  Command  Center  in 
Kuwait  City  after  the  war,  on  which  all  the  Iraqi  forces  were 
positioned  to  repel  an  amphibious  assault) ,  and  (3)  their 
cultural  framework  (the  Iraqi's  believed  that  Coalition  forces 
would  not  go  through  Iraqi  territory  for  political  reasons) 

Like  Mincemeat,  these  deceptions  did  not  introduce  a 
completely  new  idea  into  the  mind  of  the  enemy  nor  try  to  make 
him  believe  something  that  had  never  occurred  to  him.  The  Desert 
Storm  deceptions  reinforced  the  existing  beliefs  or  fears  of  the 
enemy . 

Like  Operation  Barclay,  the  Desert  Storm  deception  plan  used 
both  passive  and  active  means  to  misdirected  the  enemy's 
attention,  thus  causing  him  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the 
wrong  place.  Passively,  OPSEC  successfully  hid  the  Coalition's 
actual  intentions.  The  Amphibious  Task  Force  believed  it  would 
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launch  Its  Offensive  until  the  lest  monent!  Through  military 
feints  end  media  misinformation,  the  Coalition  forces  provided 

active  deception. 


CHAPTER  V 


EVALUATION  OF  COALITION  DECEPTION  TECHNIQUES 

Using  the  framework  presented  earlier,  I  will  compare  the 
Desert  Storm  deceptions  with  Mincemeat.  These  comparisons  will 
then  be  summarized  in  lessons  learned  and  suggestions  for  future 
use  of  deception.  (See  Appendix  V  for  summary  in  chart  format) . 

MEANS  and  METHODS: 

1.  Organization:  The  British  were  extremely  well  organized  and 
developed  permanent  organizations  to  manage  and  coordinate 
deception  activities  and  insure  the  cross-pollination  of 
intelligence  among  different  commands,  regions,  and  military 
organizations.  Currently,  each  CINC  can  put  together  his  own 
team  to  come  up  with  a  deception  plan.  While  civilian  member's 
of  the  CINC's  staff  may  have  area  expertise,  because  the  military 
has  moved  away  from  area  expertise,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
active  duty  personnel  put  together  to  come  up  with  a  deception 
plan  usually  have  tactical  deception  experience,  but  do  not  have 
in  depth  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  culture  and  intentions.  Thus, 
the  deception  plans  devised  in  Desert  Storm,  and  even  in  Urgent 
Fury  and  Just  Cause  had  to  rely  on  traditional  "OPDEC”  plans  -  or 
using  staged  exercises,  and  troop  movements  combined  with  false 
electronic  signals  to  fool  the  enemy.  This  is  fine  when  our 
enemy  has  just  enough  intelligence  collection  capability  to  see 
our  deception  but  not  enough  to  realize  our  true  force 
disposition;  however,  these  types  of  adhoc  deceptions  may  not 
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work  against  an  enemy  with  greater  capabilities,  such  as  North 
Korea,  or  China,  or  an  enemy  assisted  by  these  countries.  It  may 
also  not  work  against  a  country  with  virtually  no  inherent 
intelligence  collection  capability. 

2.  Intelligence  Collection  Capabilities:  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
combined  US,  Coalition,  (and  probably  Israeli  intelligence) 
capabilities  far  outstripped  the  virtually  non-existent  Iraqi 
intelligence  capability.  However,  while  the  Coalition  had 
excellent  overhead  reconnaissance  capability,  there  was  very 
limited  reliable  human  intelligence.  Our  ability  to  predict  the 
intentions  and  plans  of  Saddam  were  poor.  Even  when  we  had 
photographic  evidence  to  support  the  prediction  that  Saddam  would 
indeed  invade  Kuwait  as  he  had  made  allusions  to  previous  to  the 
invasion,  we  were  slow  to  react.  The  British  had  far  better 
knowledge  of  their  enemy's  intentions  because  they  ran  and 
controlled  the  network  of  German  spies.  Our  penetration  of  the 
enemy  prior  to  Desert  Storm  was  not  extensive  enough.  We  also 
didn't  have  the  luxury  of  time,  as  the  British  did  in  WW  II,  to 
effectively  use  captured  Iraqis  or  defectors  to  help  implement  a 
deception  plan  to  the  extent  the  British  did. 

3.  Time  and  Degree:  As  stated  previously,  deception  operations 
have  to  be  planned  in  coordination  with,  and  on  a  scale  equal  to, 
the  real  operation.  The  Desert  Storm  deception  efforts  were 
planned  and  supported  on  a  level  commensurate  with  their  needs. 
Like  Operation  Barclay  vis  -a  vis  Operation  Husky,  the  Desert 
Storm  offensive  ground  attack  plan  came  first,  then  the 
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deception.  It  was  decided  to  entrap  Saddam's  forces  with  the 
extreme  move  to  the  west  because  the  U.S.  knew  (through  satellite 
photography)  that  the  majority  of  Saddam's  forces  were  still 
fixed  in  that  area.  The  deception  of  keeping  Saddam's  attention 
focused  on  Kuwait  City  and  out  to  the  east  came  secondarily  and 
was  designed  to  support  the  operational  flanking  move  -  not  vice- 
versa  . 

As  far  as  the  element  of  time  is  concerned,  the  U.S.  plan 
was  briefed  to  the  NCA  in  mid-December.  We  did  not  have  the 
luxury  of  working  on  our  plans  for  years  as  the  British  did, 
although  a  dedicated  deception  staff  could  have  been  working  the 
problem  in  peacetime.  Fortunately  we  had  the  advantage  of 
neutralizing  the  Iraqi  intelligence  capabilities,  otherwise,  our 
plan  would  be  in  vain.  We  also  had  a  quantitative  force 
advantage  that  could  have  persevered  even  in  the  event  the 
deceptions  did  not  work. 

4.  Enemy  Intelligence-Collection  Capability: 


"As  you  know,  very  early  on,  we  took  out  the  Iraqi  air 
force... for  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  took  out  his 
ability  to  see  what  we  were  doing  down  here  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Once  we  had  taken  out  his  eyes,  we  did  what 
could  best  be  described  as  the  Hail  mary  play... once 
the  air  campaign  started,  he  would  be  incapable  of 
moving  out  to  counter  this  move,  even  if  he  knew  we 
made  it . "  ” 


The  deception  efforts  were  successful  because  the  U.S.  had 
effectively  destroyed  the  Iraqi  intelligence  network  by 
destroying  and/or  denying  their  air  reconnaissance  capability. 
Like  the  Allies  in  1943,  the  Coalition  had  air  superiority,  thus 
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denying  the  enemy  any  indigenous  capability  to  verify  troop 
movements  and  disposition.  The  coalition  also  prevented  Saddam 
from  gaining  any  satellite  photography  once  Desert  Shield 
started.  Whereas  the  Germans  had  to  rely  on  single  source 
intelligence  -  their  spies  (many  of  whom  were  controlled  by 
Britain) ,  Saddam  was  forced  to  rely  on  the  media.  False  stories 
were  used  in  support  of  the  deception  operation.  A  Newsweek 
article  appeared  two  weeks  before  the  ground  assault  which 
amplified  the  plans  for  the  amphibious  assault.  The  article 
stated  "in  one  sense,  our  amphibious  assault  on  Iraqi  forces  in 
Kuwait  is  already  underway.  It's  just  that  the  Iraqi's  don't 
know  it.»'^" 

Even  when  an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
detailed  the  western  maneuver,  the  Iraqi's  could  not  either 
verify  it,  nor  would  they  believe  it  because  it  went  against 
their  preconceived  notions  of  a  southern  and  eastern  attack.^' 
ATTITUDES  and  the  ENVIRONMENT: 

1.  Strength  versus  Weakness:  As  stated  earlier,  the  side  that  is 
at  a  disadvantage  has  a  greater  incentive  to  resort  to 
deception”  and  therefore  to  perfect  it.  The  corollary  is  that 
the  stronger  side  tends  to  make  minimal  use  of  deception  or  pay 
less  attention  to  perfecting  it.  The  U.S.  needs  to  concentrate 
on  deception  more  as  a  life  saver  -  not  as  a  force  multiplier. 
The  British  showed  much  imagination  in  creating  Mincemeat.  Our 
deception  plans  are  beginning  to  be  predictable  (feints  and 
decoys)  and  rely  too  much  on  the  enemy's  lack  of  intelligence 
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collection  capabilities.  We  need  to  be  more  creative  in  our 
deception  planning,  otherwise  we  will  be  predictable. 

2.  Ideological  Environment:  The  U.S.  is  perceived  as  being  the 
"honest  broker”.  It  goes  against  our  national  culture  to  be 
perceived  as  "liars”.  But  if  lying  will  save  American  lives,  it 
is  more  than  justified,  it  is  morally  required.  If  the  U.S. 
feels  that  a  cause  is  worth  dying  for,  that  same  cause  should  be 
worth  lying  for.  The  very  fact  that  the  U.S.  is  perceived  as  the 
honest  broker  means  that  our  deception  plans  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  believed.  If  a  U.S.  president  came  on  T.V.  and 
said  "We  will  be  ready  to  begin  our  offensive  by  next  week",  we 
would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  achieving  strategic  surprise  by 
beginning  our  offensive  earlier.  Why?  Because  of  the  U.S. 
reputation  for  giving  deadlines  and  sticking  to  them  and  the 
perception  that  the  U.S.  is  tor  strong  to  rely  on  strategic 
deception. 

3.  Attitudes  of  the  Leaders:  The  U.S.  leadership  must  change  its 
view  on  strategic  deception,  especially  in  terms  of  the  U.S 
leadership  providing  false  information  to  the  press  if  it  will 
help  a  just  cause.  We  must  also  be  careful  of  having  the  same 
situation  exist  in  the  U.S  that  existed  in  Germany  where 
intelligence  was  politically  skewed  to  appease  Hitler. 
Intelligence  has  been  skewed  in  the  U.S.  to  support  the 
administration's  policy.  ”  If  deception  is  based  on  politically 
skewed  intelligence,  the  plan  will  not  work. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  LESSONS  LEARNED 

In  comparing  the  two  case  studies,  some  lessons  learned  can 
be  drawn.  I  will  not  restate  some  obvious  lessons  such  as  the 
need  for  security,  good  intelligence,  etc,  but  rather,  enumerate 
areas  where  the  U.S.  needs  to  improve  or  change  current  operating 
procedures . 

1.  Organization:  We  need  to  increase  our  pre-  planning  effort 
for  deception.  Because  we  will  not  have  four  years  to  work  on 
our  deceptions  as  in  WW  II,  we  must  have  a  preconceived  notion  of 
types  of  deception  operations  to  run,  from  the  Flexible  Deterrent 
Options  up  through  real  conflict.  In  a  dual  MRC  scenario,  a 
single  deception  controlling  section  could  be  critical  in  order 
to  ensure  the  effective  management  of  scarce  resources  that  will 
be  needed  to  run  the  fighting  and  the  deception.  If  asset 
sequencing  and  allocation  is  left  until  late  in  the  game,  those 
assets  will  already  have  been  assigned  to  the  operational  forces 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  reallocate  them  later. 

We  need  to  be  more  ingenious  and  creative  in  our  deception 
thinking.  This  could  be  assisted  by  permanent  deception  planners 
for  each  region  whose  sole  function  is  to  study  the  enemy  and 
assist  in  pre-planned  deception  concepts.  While  we  have  time 
now,  we  should  be  conducting  dual  MRC  deception  planning.  As 
OPLANs  are  written  for  an  area,  a  deception  plan  should  be 
written  at  the  same  time  that  coincides  with  the  OPLAN.  These 
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permanent  deception  planners  would  most  likely  be  civilians  since 
they  would  be  required  to  fully  study  the  enemy,  which  takes 
years.  These  deception  teams  would  be  augmented  by  intelligence 
officers  and  warfighters. 

We  must  spend  more  money  on  training  DOD  personnel  on  area 
specialties  in  order  to  better  know  the  enemy's  culture, 
traditions,  military,  and  language.  The  role  of  deception  must 
be  taught  at  all  levels,  particularly  at  the  mid-career  level  and 
higher.  The  military  must  be  made  aware  of  deception's  value  and 
potential. 

2.  Intelligence  Collection  Capabilities:  There  is  a  perception 
that  because  of  the  widespread  availability  of  surveillance 
technology  and  mass  communications  that  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  achieve  strategic  surprise  or  to  effect  deception 
operations.^  This  very  perception  is  what  the  U.S.  should 
concentrate  on  to  implement  deception.  We  must  be  creative  and 
devote  more  dollars  now  to  developing  technological  deception 
techniques.  The  possibilities  are  only  limited  by  our 
imagination.  Some  possibilities  include:  (l)  feeding  enemy 
satellites  false  imagery/communications  intelligence  (COMINT)  of 
pre-staged  events  so  the  enemy  will  believe  it  is  seeing/hearing 
real  time  formations,  when  perhaps  the  imagery /comint  is  of 
military  operations  that  were  staged  weeks  or  even  years  ago; 

(2)  convincing  a  coalition  partner  to  sell  false  imagery  to  the 
enemy  (  an  opportunity  existed  in  the  case  of  France  and  Iraq) ; 

(3)  Penetration  of  enemy  C3  lines.  Instead  of  sending  in 
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Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  to  destroy  key  fiber  optic 
cables,  why  not  hook  up  something  whereby  we  can  both  intercept 
enemy  communications  and  feed  false  information.  Obviously  it 
will  take  time  and  money  to  develop  such  capabilities,  but  the 
point  is,  technology  should  not  be  seen  as  the  limiting  factor  to 
deception,  it  should  be  seen  as  a  challenge  to  gaining  new  ways 
of  perfecting  deception. 

In  the  same  vain,  we  must  increase  our  capability  to  verify 
the  success  of  a  deception  effort.  This  is  extremely  difficult 
to  do.  Trie  British  were  able  to  prove  the  merit  of  their 
deception  plans  through  ULTRA,  captured  documents,  and  POW 
interviews.  We  still  can  not  prove  the  value  of  our  deception 
effort  in  Iraq.  As  assets  become  critical,  deception  will  go  by 
the  wayside  if  useful  measures  of  effectiveness  (MOE's)  can  not 
be  determined. 

3.  Attitudes  of  the  Leaders:  Strategic  deception  should  be 
supported  and  implemented  at  all  levels.  That  does  not  mean  that 
top  political  leaders  should  directly  control  the  deception 
strategy,  though  they  can  play  a  part  in  it.  Deception  must  be 
planned  and  executed  on  a  continuous  basis  by  professional 
deception  planners.  Deception  should  not  be  seen  as  treachery 
but  as  a  necessary  tool  for  saving  U.S.  lives  and  resources. 

4.  Plausibility  and  Deniability:  It  is  critical  to  add  this 
category  to  the  conclusions.  Every  deception  operation  must 
include  plans  to  cover  its  methods  and  provide  a  plausible 
explanation  to  the  enemy.  The  British  could  successfully  enact 
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numerous  deception  plans  against  the  same  enemy  in  a  short  period 
of  time  because  the  British  provided  an  acceptable  explanation 
(usually  through  the  Double-Cross  System)  to  the  Germans  on  why 
any  invasion  did  not  go  as  the  German's  expected.  Thus  the 
German's  never  felt  deceived,  nor  realized  that  their 
intelligence  network  and  encryption  systems  had  been  penetrated. 
The  U.S.  does  not  do  this.  While  we  classify  parts  of  deception 
efforts,  specifically  those  parts  which  may  give  away  our 
intelligence  capabilities  and  sources,  we  nevertheless  let  the 
world  know  immediately  what  kind  of  a  deception  plan  we  ran.  Why 
did  we  let  the  world  know  that  the  Amphibious  landing  was  a 
deception  immediately  following  Desert  Storm?  Why  not  give  a 
very  plausible  excuse  that  our  plans  changed  at  the  last  moment 
because  it  was  decided  the  landing  was  too  dangerous?  There  are 
still  U.S.  Marines  who  believe  this.  Without  plausible 
deniability,  the  enemy  begins  to  expect  deception.  The  enemy  can 
also  compare  past  deception  efforts  and  realize  our  modus 
operandi.  An  enemy  would  much  rather  believe  that  we  changed  our 
plans,  than  his  intelligence  failed  him.  We  should  do  better  at 
maintaining  secrecy  after  our  successful  deception  efforts.  If 
we  keep  our  deception  plans  secret  and  deniable,  the  U.S.  should 
not  worry  about  losing  its  reputation  as  the  honest  broker. 

5.  Media:  Military  members  often  see  the  media  as  the  obstacle 
to  running  successful  deceptions  because  they  can  intrude  on 
operational  security.  This  true  fact  is  the  very  reason  that 
using  the  media  in  deception  efforts  is  so  successful  (as  in 
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Desert  Storm) .  Once  the  media  is  perceived  as  being  in  cahoots 
with  the  military,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  use  it  for  a 
deception  effort  because  any  story  published  will  immediately  be 
suspect.  The  President  should  not  feel  morally  wrong  in  stating 
false  or  misleading  statements  to  the  press  with  the  intention  of 
misleading  the  enemy.  He  must  have  a  excuse  ready  once  his  story 
has  been  proven  false.  The  same  holds  true  at  the  operational 
level.  Specific  uses  of  the  media  to  convey  misleading  and 
deceptive  public  statements  should  be  written  into  the  deception 
plan. 

While  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  that  it  is  too  difficult 
now  to  devote  more  resources  to  implementing  some  of  the  above 
suggestions  and  to  perfect  deception  techniques,  we  need  to  spend 
the  time  and  effo'rt  now.  With  dwindling  resources  and  a  public 
aversion  to  any  U.S.  casualties,  the  commander  must  find  ways  of 
increasing  his  efficiency  and  of  saving  lives.  In  other  words, 
deception  can  not  be  seen  as  "just  the  hors  d'oeuvres  before  the 
battle".  It  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  operational 
strategy.  While  deception  itself  does  not  ensure  success,  it  can 
definitely  add  to  our  chances. 
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APPENDIX  I 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  SIR  ARCHIBALD  NYE,  THE  VICE-CHIEF 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GENERAL  STAFF,  TO  GENERAL  SIR  HAROLD 
ALEXANDER,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  18TH  ARMY  GROUP. 


t  t-kSh*  »evar.*.»*t  «f  you  a 

p-traenal  ie’.itr  ty  hnni  et  tnt  c? 

cfflccra,  10  f.va  yeg  '.M  inaUa  M«\er/  ef  evr 

rtetnl  «acrtAf>s«  ef  about 

bptrt'*.ler.«  «a4  tlitlr  ai'.tM'r.t  eevar  pit-i, 

''ftt  at/  J»  vo  r«:t  cuf  iteialer.*  wtro  aoacvbft 
art'.tfary*  but  ]  t'»  »CMir«  jrcg  1«  fact  *.bAt  tfco 
C.r.S*  Ccvalttta  (avt  \ha  neat  caraful  cottiAtrotlco 
bc*.n  %o  /owr  racr-r^an(l»tten  ptA  aiao  to  J«xbo*a« 


C.f.S.  Cc^l*.*.ct  war-t  ir.’.o  t^,e  ••ie!a  t':catSen 
i»*>“*:a\iT»;/  »s*ln  awl  :o  ‘,h«  centivaten 

V*i*t  In  vtc«  ef  iht  prapTA'icna  in  t}*cria,  iha 
^(»yr.‘.t)euB  •kMcn  •*.21  t«  flaea  cn 

\na  TuMalPA  cenai  nnd  ’.ba  bcav/  air  bon^ari-^tet 
tthltb  •121  t«  pul  tie*n  to  ncw*.r»2lat  tha  Sicilian 
•irflcie#,  *a  ahcild  attek  to  cur  plan  ef  raklr^  it 
cevar  fer  ‘2S*XJ7<'::z*  -  ir.lacft  at  atand  a  vary  jeed 
cnanta  of  naktnd  bis  *.r.ink  »a  »121  (o  for  Sicily  • 

It  la  an  ct«le:i  cb;activc  »r.S  cr.c  ^bevt  •-;(:«&  ta 
:a»il  ta  nerveva.  Tn  tt.c  ether  hand,  thty  felt  there 
»ran*l  nurb  hrpa  rf  ;icra  }adln|  the  Irachc  that  tha 

•  »\^na:»e  prayr  ra t  ler.a  In  the  Scattrn  Vcditc  rr/vnc»n 

•  art  •lao  '.Iractcd  •!  S!£:L''.  Ter  thla  rcaaon  they 
hare  trld  rilcen  hla  te*tr  fl$t/  ahruld  be  cr^attlr^ 
hcrrcr  the  »pct,  t-n,  the  T>n<lcc«n(te.  Since  our 
rclatlraa  •itb  Turkey  are  nr«  to  etvioualy  rlowr 
the  Italinna  nvat  ba  pretty  a;f rchcnalve  about  tbaae 
lalanda. 


re  h*»ae  h«4  fCfar.t  InVrri-iScn  th*t  the 
Sotsht  h*«va  rair.frrcinic  nnl  atrar.4thanl«  their 

dtfer.caa  la  Sraace  md  Crate  md  C.7.3.S.  fall  that 
our  ftrcaa  fer  'he  nra^ult  *are  Ireuffieiant.  IX  «aa 
•Kr*rd  by  the  uhlafa  ef  St*ff  that  the  Stt  dlvialoa 
ahfull  ta  ra'r.feread  ty  ene  SfHada  5rego  for  the 
iia«uit  on  the  btach  *euth  ef  CAfc  AkAXCS  and  that  a 
•  l^Jlar  reinfrrfa’aeht  ahortld  be  •§«#  for  the  hdlh 
^Iviiicn  nt  ^e  rre  a«mt*rkln4  the  r.aeaaeary 

feriae  and  ahlu.ln<« 

4'u->bo  ttl«fn  had  yrt'^eaed  to  ealaat  dlCllT 
re  Cfvap  trrrat  fcf  -.r.-  v..  ^  elrcady 

eneacn  it  ••  ««vap  ttr  e;cratter.e  •SHluSTClJn**  tto 


/C.c.t. 

Car.aral  the  ’!en.  Sir  «!*reld  4.1,  t,  Altiandar. 

d, , 

.har.lrJ*‘.-l«  re » 

teth  ,4r*iy  5fc  sp 


\  l->»clnc  *00  vlll  r,>;rca  eltb  thcee  Brr<^«nta. 

X  Snr»  you  *1*1  h^va  rour  hanla  «ore  than  full  at  the 
9>o^crt  and  >eu  h-wtn‘t  •ucb  ehanca  of  <iecuKalr4  future 
eptr*>t»rrt  •tth  Itacrhr»tr.  V*vt  if  b-  any  ct*n«e  vou 
do  ••hi  to  au^rert  "ileon'e  y*e>cial,  I  hepa  teu  *111 
Itt  ua  khte  aren,  •  cc-uta  *0  c»n*t  »*3»y  -n«ch*  Irr^cr. 

X  an  *cr.*  aorry  »a  v«rth*l  able  to  »cet  your 
•  tahca  about  the  n««  cr*r>anitr  cf  tha  Ou*rda  Brlcade. 
roup  e»o  hmtnaa  ^ta  Ce*n  *110  a  bad  attack  cf  'flu 
and  net  llkaly  to  ba  really  fit  far  anothap  ft*  •cake, 
ro  Srubt*  he*«*cp.  yeu  kne#  Tertur  peraen-OSy;  he  b»o 
Aohi  cttrancly  atll  in  <o  **4nd  cf  a  brta.ada  at  hofta, 
and  la«  I  thinks  the  beat  ftllev  evailablt. 

Teu  nvat  be  abevi  ae  fed  up  ae  %t  are  vlth  the 
w*»e2e  dvtallen  ef  ear  and  '/‘irpja  -feme*,  h# 

all  nfree  vlth  yru  thtt  at  9on*t  vatt  to  offend  oup 
Aecrlrao  friend#*  but  there  la  a  food  deal  ntra  to  It 
than  that.  If  i*up  trrr,'#  vno  ha  pen  to  bo  aervlny  in 

/©ha 


era  r'‘rticn;ap  theatre  r  ra  te  rtx  e'tra  feecratlor.a 
-traly  tec"*«ee  the  f,  artenna  hatpen  to  ta  a«rv».r.g 
t^t^a  tcc»  aa  »:il  be  fared  vitn  r  ?fcd  ftt*!  ef 
tlitor.'.er.t  thcaa  trnepa  fichtlr^  elect^hera 

^^rh'pa  J'iat  ta  lltltrly  -  cr  here  cc.  '.‘y  ctn  f  eling 
la  that  *t  ahould  thank  th*  A'.crlC'r.a  fpr  thtlr  hind 
efftp  but  aay  ^irtly  st  at;!  1  tauie  to©  rkcny  ar.ontllta 
ar.d  at  arc  arr.*y  c^n't  n  ee;:.  3*>t  it  *#  m  the 

•  jtndt  for  tha  na»t  ’:i)5t».ry  ‘rt.Uera  r.cetlng  •r.i  1 
hope  ynu  alll  h*va  a  tcclatcn  very  aeon. 


— .  X — 


Source:  Roger  Morgan,  "The  Man  Who  Almost  Is,"  After  the 

Battle,  November  1986,  p.  6. 
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APPENDIX  II 


ULTRA  INTERCEPT  DATED  15  MAY  1943 

REF;  779  MIL  1955  CO 

REF:  CX/N<SS/2571/T4  IN  TWO  Parts  Part  One 

XX 

INFORMATION  FROM  SUPREME  COMMAND  ARMED  FORCES, 

operations  staff,  army  to  aic  in  c  south  and  c  in  C  &  C 

IN  C  SOUTH  EAST  ON  TWELFTH.  OPERATIONS  STAFF  OF 
SUPRE.ME  COMMANDS  NAVE  /VND  OAF  &  CAF  INFORMED. 

QUOTE  ACCORDING  TO  A  SOURCE  \MTH  [j/c]  MAY  EE 
REGARDED  AS  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE,  AN  ENEMY  LAND¬ 
ING  UNDERTAKING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE  IS  PROJECTED  IN  THE 
NEAR  FUTURE  IN  BOTH  THE  EASTERN  AND  THE  WESTERN 
mediterranean.  ((MIL  1955  &  1955  CO  S76  &  876  IN  TWO  PARTS 
part  ONE))  THE  UNDERTAKING  IN  THE  EASTERN  MED  & 

MED  HAS  AS  ITS  OBJECTIVE  THE  COAST  NEAR  KALAMATA  &. 

KALAMATA  AND  THE  COASTAL  SECTOR  SOUTH  OF  CAPE 
ARAXOS  &  CAPE  ARAXOS  (BOTH  PLACES  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 
OF  THE  PELOPONNESE  &  PELOPONNESE).  THE  LANDING 
NEAR  KALAMATA  &  KALAMATA  LS  TO  BE  CARRIED  OUT 
BY  FIVE  SIX  INFANTRY  DIVISION.  A.N'D  THAT  NEAR  CAPE 
ARAXOS  &  CAPE  ARAXOS 

33 

EMJ/  15//Z/1 5/5/43 

KVB 

BY  THE  REINFORCED  FIVE  INFANTRY  DIVISION.  IT  IS  NOT 
CLEAR  WHETHER  BOTH  DIVISION  [5/c}  UILL  OPERATE  AT 
FULL  STRENGTH  OR  ONLY  WITH  ELEMENTS.  ((ML  1955  &  1955 
TSVO/AND  FINAL))  IF  THE  FORMER  WERE  THE  CASE  ABOUT 
TWO  OR  THREE  WEEKS  WOULD  BE  NEEDED  BEFORE  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  LANDING.  SHOULD  ONLY  ELEMENTS  OF 
THE  DIVISIONS  OPERATE.  THE  LANDING  COULD  TAKE  PLACE 
AT  ANY  TIME.  THE  COVER-NAME  FOR  THE  LANDING  IS 
HUSKY  &  HUSKY.  A  FEINT  AGAINST  THE  DODECANESE  & 

DODECANESE  MUST  BE  RECKONED  WITH  UNQUOTE. 

COMMENT  COLON  KNOWS  TH.-\T  FURTHER  !NFORM.\T10N 
(PRESUMABLY  DEALING  WITH  WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN 
&  WESTERN  .MEDITERRANEAN)  NATURE  OF  WHIC.W 
UNKNOWN  THERE.  WAS  TOO  [j/c]  BE  SENT  TO  OTHER 
addressees  named  ABOVE.  BUT  NOT  ct  NOT  TO  CHARLIE  IN 
CHARLIE  SOUTH  EAST 

1551Z/1.5/5/43 

Source:  Michael  I.  Handel,  ed.,  Strategic  and  Operational 
Deception  in  the  Second  World  War  (London:  Frank  Cass  &  Co., 
LTD.,  1987),  pp.  79-80. 

Note:  The  original  ULTRA  message  is  located  at  the  U.S. 

Army  Military  History  Institute  (MHI)  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA. 
Reel  127  5  to  15  May  1943  ML  dated  15  May  1944. 
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appendix  III 


CAPTURED  GERMAN  DOC’TMENTS  CONCERNING 
THE  MARTIN  PAPERS  AND  TRANSLATION 


,'  V' 


BilSB 


Xmu.  lA.M&i  39*9. 

iCcr  nr  penteBckt  Dilerrkitnc! 

Kicbt  fiber  Registretor ! 


K*  IffcOH  4  « 


«rW«t«t«»  (ctrdkiu  (••  ta;:n-  — . 


-fS  • 

..  2-  _ 

■q»‘*4(ilA(^y4  v«rt«l*CTi 

i)  ^lU  «rW«t«Wft  Scfir»iWb*  (■•  lapirv  ... 

gyA  I  **•  UMrUftcW*  (I.Jir.I.&U* 

■jrj.'^^'T^'y..lit»  miiat  lrl*f*  Ut  tuvleAtU*'. 


B’*i  lrl*f*  Ut  tuvleAtU*'. 

?></%«•  W1  ).fU«  «xc»^ 

•S  *1*  4^S«kUick  t*  Al*  Bl«4* 
Ms>v/  ^.  *•*  MT  C«rUc«  f4lr»cUitl:»lA«lt  W- 

9r^««  *9  4**  NLBd  41*  lrb»bt«£4  4«r 
^  MoiBiMt*  iar«J4  hur  1A»  •tflf*«k«r  Ttrluat  CWr  ••• 

C^trt*«ris%«  9U<  *«t««r  ««rf«24t.  1«  l«t  »4(3U]k» 
'-JhA  ^..4*CMr  W4  i*v'bWvlB9C  Ur  ffikwi  i*i«  telb*  CM«t- 
I-  V^Via'V***  ^•4*<rUk4  4j4»c*a«  U1  Ite  ikt»  taJ  ■ 

1*  Uoii' ^Mrtiaaa^  ci«kt  «rT*lU»t« 


K^'.«rVi^^i*.WteM.Ul'  },tml,  ,l•*^  • . 

Sitta  ^  Tmclliijt  4^i  uUnis 
^tt^Utota^UnuilMt  iar  4«a  <j«i-ur  u’ ,. 

YiirMrf.'rtiTiwJpa  4it^’ji;»)E«Tl4r-  .'4'.' 
>«rtiM»,  jjaW^'tiyfirij'  BMo  <.'iii>'. 


Translation;  Captured  Enemy  Documents  on  Mediterranean 
Operations . 

Attached  herewith  are; 

Translation  of  the  captured  letter  from  the  Imperial 
Chief  to  General  Alexander.  ^ 

(b)  Appreciation  thereof  by  the  German  General  Staff. 

contents  of  further  captured  documents  are  unimportant, 
Exhaustive  examination  by  3Skl.  revealed  the  following 

1.  The  genuineness  of  the  captured  documents  is  above 
suspicion.  The  suggestion  that  they  have  intentionally  fallen 
into  our  hands-  of  which  the  probability  is  slight-  and  the 
question  whether  the  enemy  is  aware  of  the  capture  of  the 
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documents  by  us  or  only  their  loss  at  sea  is  being  followed  up. 

It  is  possible  the  enemy  has  no  knowledge  of  our  capture  of  the 
documents.  Against  that,  it  is  certain  he  knows  they  did  not 
reach  their  destination. 

2.  Whether  the  enemy  will  now  alter  his  intended  operation 
or  will  set  an  earlier  date  for  their  commencement  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  seems  unlikely. 

3.  Probable  Date  of  Operation:  The  latter  is  being  treated 
as  urgent;  yet  there  is  still  time  until  the  23rd  of  April  to 
inform  General  Alexander  by  air  courier  of  General  Wilson's 
proposal  to  use  Sicily  as  cover  target  for  assault  in  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  wherein  he  is  requested  to  reply  immediately  in 
the  event  of  him  supporting  Wilson's  opinion,  "as  we  cannot 
postpone  the  matter  much  longer.  In  this  case,  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  considers  altering  planning  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Mediterranean  for  which  there  is  still  time. 

4.  Sequence  of  Operations:  It  is  presumed  that  both 
operations  will  take  place  simultaneously,  since  Sicily  is 
unsuitable  as  a  cover  target  simultaneously  for  both. 

5.  The  Tobruk  area  comes  into  consideration  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  operations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  as 
Alexandria  is  not  considered,  as  in  this  case  Sicily  would  have 
been  absurd  as  a  cover  target. 

6.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  deception  worked  by  the 
cover  target  concerns  only  the  period  up  to  the  beggining  of  the 
operations  or  whether  in  fact  a  cover-operation  would  be  used  as 
well  as  the  actual  assault. 

7 .  It  is  not  clear  from  the  attached  whether  only  the  5th 
and  56th  Divisions  will  be  landed  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
(at  Araxos  and  Kalamata) .  However,  only  these  two  divisions  are 
able  to  be  reinforced  for  their  assault.  It  is  always  possible 
that  assault  troops  and  targets  are  included  with  them. 

8.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  it  is  obvious  from  the 
document  that  big  preparations  are  in  course  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  as  well.  That  is  important,  because  considerably 
less  intelligence  about  preparations  has  reached  us  from  this 
area  than  from  Alegeria,  owing  to  their  geographical  situation. 


Source:  Roger  Morgan,  "The  Man  Who  Almost  Is,”  After  the 
Battle,  November  1986,  p.  22. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  ALLIED  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  IN 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  THEATER  -  MAY  1944 


ACTUAL 


BOGUS 


OKW  ESTIMATE 


Divisions  in  Italy 

British 

Polish 

U.S. 

French 


Western  Med  outside  Italy 

British 

U.S. 

French 


Eastern  Med  including  Persia  and  Iraq 
British  4 


Defensive  Formations 

British 

French 


Grand  Total 


Source;  Michael  I.  Handel,  ed..  Strategic  and  Operational 
Deception  in  the  Second  World  War  (London:  Frank  Cass  &  Co., 
LTD.,  1987),  p.  91. 
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APPENDIX  V 


COMPARISON  OF  DESERT  STORM  AND  BARCLAY  DECEPTION  OPERATIONS 


DESERT  STORM  BARCLAY 

Target: 

Iraqi  High  Command  German  High  Command 


Perceived  Attacir.  Avenue: 
Kuwait  City 


Organization: 

CINC  control  over  one 
theater  of  operations 


Intel  Collection  Capability: 
US:  Excellent 

Overhead,  SIGINT 
Iraq:  Poor 


Time  and  Degree: 

Deception  plans  improvised, 
"ad  hoc”,  one-time  deal 


Goal: 

Cause  enemy  to  reinforce 
wrong  place;  violate 
principal  of  Mass; 
Stronger  Force-save  lives 


Methods : 

Passive  and  Active 

Reinforce  misperceptions/ 

fears  of  enemy 

Did  not  provide  plausible 

deniability 


MOEs : 

No  effective  MOE;  mostly 
speculative  determination  of 
deception  success 


Greece 


Central  Control  over  multi¬ 
theaters  of  operation 


British:  Outstanding 

SIGINT,  Agents 
Germany:  Poor 


Plans  required  extensive 
preparation  and  coordination 
with  other  on-going  deception 
plans 


Cause  enemy  to  violate 
principals  of  Mass  and 
Economy  of  Force 
Weaker  Force-  even  odds 


Passive  and  Active 
Reinforce  misperceptions/ 
fears  of  enemy 
Provided  plausible 
deniability 


Effective  MOE.  Deception 
effectiveness  verified 
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